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THE VARIETIES, CLASSIFICATION, AND ORIGIN OF 

MAGIC 1 

By JAMES H. LEUBA 

I. The Varieties and Classification of Magic 

THE term magic I would restrict to those practices intended 
to secure some definite gain by coercitive action in essential 
disregard (i) of the quantitative relations implied in the 
ordinary and in the scientific dealings with the physical world ; (2) 
of the anthropopathic relations obtaining among persons. 

Although magic never makes an anthropopathic appeal, it 
frequently brings to bear its peculiar coercitive virtue upon feeling 
beings. It aims, then, at compelling souls, spirits, or gods to do 
the operator's will, or at preventing them from doing their own. 
In necromancy, spirits are summoned by means of spells and incan- 
tations. In ancient Egypt the art of dealing coercitively with 
spirits and gods reached a high development. Maspero, speaking 
of a curious belief regarding names, says, "When the god in a 
moment of forgetfulness or of kindness had taught them what they 
wanted [the sacred names], there was nothing left for him but to 
obey them." 2 At Eleusis it was not the name but the intonation 
of the voice of the magician that produced the mysterious results. 3 

1 A further discussion of magic and of its relation to religion will be found in the 
author's book, A Psychological Study of Religion; its Origin, Function, and Future, 
New York, Macmillan, 191 2. 

2 Maspero, G. C, Etudes de mythologie et a" archiologie igyptiennes, Paris, 1903, 
Bibliotheque Egyptologique, vol. n, p. 298. 

» Foucart, Paul, Recherches sur la Nature des Mysteres d'Eleusis, Mitnoires de 
I'Inslilut, vol. xxxv, 2d part, pp. 31-32. Cf. Maspero, op. cit., p. 303. 

A surprising revival of the belief in the magical power of names came to my notice 
a few years ago. At a camp-meeting of Seventh Day Adventists in Massachusetts, 
I heard an ex-cowboy evangelist deliver an impassioned address on the power of the 
"Word ". He showed by many citations from the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 
that the Book did not teach the direct action of God and Christ, but that whatever 
they did was accomplished through the power of the Word. It was by the Word, 
not by God, that the world was created, and it was by believing in the Word that men 
were saved. 

35° 
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But how should be classed the behavior of a suppliant who at- 
tempts by requests, offerings, adoration, or other anthropopathic 
means to induce a ghost, spirit, or god to give him magical power? 
The Dieri of central Australia in dry spells "call upon the spirits of 
their remote ancestors, whom they call Mura Mura, to grant them 
power to make a heavy rainfall." 1 This behavior belongs clearly 
to the religious type; but that which follows — the suppliant's use 
of the magical power secured from the'spirit — is magic. A spirit 
may be asked to use his magical power himself. In that case the 
suppliant uses the anthropopathic method of bringing about a 
magical action. 2 

To one who approaches the subject of magic for the first time, 
the possibility of bringing order into the chaos of magical customs 
seems remote. Before taking up the origins of magic, we would 
better gain some knowledge of its many forms. This may be 
done conveniently by making a critical examination of a widely 
used classification, in the course of which study it will appear that 
several important varieties of magic fall outside of this classification. 

"If we analyze the principles of thought on which magic is 
based," writes J. G. Frazer, "they will probably be found to resolve 
themselves into two: first, that like produces like, or that an effect 
resembles its cause; and, second, that things that have once been 
in contact with each other continue to act on each other at a 
distance after the physical contact has been severed. The former 
principle may be called the Law of Similarity, the latter the Law 
of Contact or Contagion. From the first of these principles, 
namely, the Law of Similarity, the magician infers that he can pro- 
duce any effect he desires merely by imitating it; from the second 
he infers that whatever he does to a material object will affect 

1 Frazer, J. G., The Golden Bough, 2d ed., vol. 1, p. 86. 

2 Jevons's view differs from this in that for him the magical Power always belongs 
to a conscious agent. "Magic is the mysterious power of a person or conscious agent 
to cause injury — of, secondarily, it may be, benefit — to another person who may be 
at a distance; a power which when exerted is accompanied by, or ascribed to, an ex- 
clamation, a gesture or an action indicating and effecting what is willed. To us the 
exclamation or gesture indicates only what is willed. In the opinion of the savage, 
who fails to discriminate between the categories of likeness and identity, the action 
he performs not merely resembles, but is the action which he wills." (F. B. Jevons, 
Magic, Proceedings Third International Congress of the History of Religions, pp. 71-78.) 
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equally the person with whom the object was once in contact, 
whether it forms part of its body or not. Charms based on the 
Law of Similarity may be called Homoeopathic or Imitative Magic. 
Charms based on the Law of Contact or Contagion may be called 
Contagious Magic." 1 

This classification clearly embraces the larger number of magical 
practices, especially the injuring of images in order to injure enemies, 
the simulation of birth to produce child-bearing, the numerous cases 
of homeopathic magic both in medicine and outside of it; the con- 
tagious magic of navel-string and placenta, of wounds and blood, 
of garments, of footprints, and the like. 2 Yet several types of 
magic remain outside this classification, or are brought within it 
only by extremely far-fetched explanations. "The Bushmen de- 
spise an arrow that has once failed of its mark; and, on the contrary, 
consider one that has hit as of double value. They will, therefore, 
rather make new arrows how much time and trouble soever it may 
cost them, than collect those that have missed and use them again." 3 
Similarly other tribes attach a special value to a hook that has 
caught a big fish. One might bring the mental process involved 
here back to Frazer's second principle, Contagious Magic: "Things 
that have once been in contact with each other continue to act on each 
other at a distance after physical contact has been severed." But it 
is possible to make a simpler explanation than the ascription to the 
hook of a specific power acting telepathically upon fish. Nothing 
need be involved here, it seems to me, but the conviction that some- 
thing that has happened once is likely to happen again. No principle 
is simpler and more firmly established than this; it is an imperfect 
form of this corollary of the Principle of Identity : something that 
has happened once will happen again under identical circumstances. 
The savage goes wrong because he thinks merely of the hook, 
instead of taking into account all the circumstances. But if he 

1 Frazer, J. G., op. cit., 3d ed., vol. 1, p. 52. See also Frazer, lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship, Macmillan, 1905, p. 54; and A. van Gennep's review of that 
book in Revue de I'Histoire des Religions, 1906, vol. liii, pp. 396—401. 

s See for illustrations. The Golden Bough, 3d ed., vol. 1, pp. 55-214. 

• Lichtenstein, M. H. K., Travels in South Africa, vol. n, p. 271, quoted by Lord 
Avebury, Origin of Civilization, 6th ed., p. 34. 
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prizes the hook, not simply because it has already caught fish, but 
because he thinks of the hook as possessing an attractive power 
over fish, the mental process at the root of his action is another 
and a more complex one; he now believes in action at a distance. 

Considered psychologically, the behavior of the savage when he 
prefers the successful hook may thus be of two quite distinct kinds. 
The magic based upon the simple conviction that what has happened 
once is likely to happen again finds no place in Frazer's system; for 
the two branches of magic that he recognizes "may conveniently 
be comprehended under the general name of Sympathetic Magic, 
since both assume that things act on each other at a distance, 
through a secret sympathy, the impulse being transmitted from one 
to the other by means of what we may conceive a kind of invisible 
ether." 1 There remains the question of fact. Does the savage act 
on these two principles, or only on the one mentioned by Frazer? 
Facts and arguments will be offered below in support of the former 
alternative. 

Frazer's classification may again prove inadequate in regard to 
certain dances performed by the women when the men are engaged 
in war. " In the Kafir district of the Hindoo Koosh, while the men 
are out raiding, the women leave their work in the fields and as- 
semble in the villages to dance day and night. The dances are 
kept up most of each day and the whole of each night. . . . The 
dances of these Kafirs are said to be performed in honor of certain 
of the national gods, but when we consider the custom in connection 
with the others which have just been passed in review, we may 
reasonably surmise that it is or was originally in its essence a 
sympathetic charm intended to keep the absent warriors wakeful, 
lest they should be surprised in their sleep by the enemy." 2 Accord- 
ing to the author of The Golden Bough, this practice would thus fall 
under the Law of Similarity, to which he gives, as we have seen, a 
double form. It is the first alternative that applies in this case, 
"like produces like": the keeping awake of the women causes the 
men to keep awake. This is a possible explanation. But it is 

'Frazer, J. G., op. cit., 3d ed., vol. I, p. 54. 
* Ibid., pp. 133-134- 
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noteworthy in the other instances given by Frazer 1 that the stay-at- 
homes are not simply trying to keep awake but that they are doing 
many other things, not all of which can be interpreted as mimetic 
magic (like produces like). 

It seems very likely to me that the primary cause of the danc- 
ing is not the belief that the keeping awake will make the war- 
riors wakeful, but the excitement and anxiety under which the 
women would naturally labor while their husbands are fighting. 
A state of high tension may be expected to work itself off, not only 
according to a law of "like produces like," that is, of contagion, but 
in all sorts of spontaneous activities. The facts appear to agree 
with this theory. The dance is not kept up night and day in every 
tribe, and in most of them, so far as my information goes, there 
does not appear to be any deliberate purpose of resisting sleep. 
Nor do these women use dancing alone; in some tribes they refrain 
from sexual intercourse, believing that if they do not their husbands 
will be either killed or wounded. In certain islands the women and 
children are forbidden to remain inside the houses, or to twine 
thread or weave. If one turns to the savages' own explanation of 
their actions, one finds great variation. I do not discover in Frazer 
that any tribe gives the interpretation that he suggests; but he 
reports that the Yuki Indians say that if they dance all the time 
"their husbands will not grow tired." In Madagascar the women 
say that by dancing they impart strength, courage, and good fortune 
to their husbands. Why bring these various ceremonies back to an 
intention of keeping the warriors awake? Some of the actions may 
be inspired by that purpose, but why all of them? Let us say, 
rather, that the anxiety of the women tends to work itself off in 
spontaneous movements, some of them having, in the beginning 
at least, no mimetic or telepathic connection with the fighting 
of the husbands. They simply dance or jump up and down for 
relief, and the relief felt leads to the repetition of the movement. 
Thus the dancing habit is formed. 

Now if the women dance while they are filled with a desire 
for the success of the men in war, does not our knowledge of 

'Frazer, ibid., pp. 131-134. 
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psychology lead us to expect the formation of a causal con- 
nection between dancing and the success of the warriors? At 
first this connection will, probably be regarded as general, and 
not as a specific relation between depriving oneself of sleep and 
keeping awake the warriors. The dancing, at this stage, will 
be a magical ceremony of the simplest sort. But certain mental 
tendencies readily lead to modifications of the primitive dancing. 
The minds of the dancers will at times be filled with images of 
the fighting, and these images will tend to shape the move- 
ments. In this way mimicry of fighting may take. the place of the 
original dancing. Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold 
Coast, for instance, "the wives of the men who are away with the 
army paint themselves white, and adorn their persons with beads 
and charms. On the day when a battle is expected to take place, 
they run about armed with guns, or sticks carved to look like guns, 
and taking green pawpaws (fruits shaped somewhat like a melon), 
they hack them with knives, as if they were chopping off the heads 
of the foe." x In the Queen Charlotte islands, "when the men had 
gone to war, the women at home would get up very early in the 
morning and pretend to make war by falling upon their children 
and feigning to take them for slaves." Certain tribes went as far 
as to scourge severely two lads, by way of helping the warriors. 

If any of these dancers accounted for the practice by saying 
that keeping awake helped warriors to remain watchful, I should 
look upon this statement as an afterthought. The idea of the 
danger of surprise to the sleeping men would readily enough connect 
itself with the dancers' loss of sleep, a loss arising from the dancing, 
which is itself an expression of anxiety. 2 

Perhaps the largest and most important class of magic not 
provided for in the classification we are considering is Will-Magic. 
Here is one instance taken from ancient India: In order to pro- 
tect his belongings from destruction, the Buddhist monk is directed 
to make a "firm resolve," saying, "For the space of seven days 

1 Frazer, J. G., op. cit., 3d ed., vol. i, p. 132. 

a On dancing and its relation to primitive religion, see Irving King, The Devel- 
opment of Religion, 1910, pp. 108— 112. 
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let not this and that article be burnt by fire, borne away by a flood, 
blown to pieces by the wind, carried off by robbers, or eaten by 
rats and the like. . . . Then for the space of seven days no harm 
will touch them." 1 This is not a request addressed to a spirit, but 
a "firm resolve" that the wish expressed shall be realized. In the 
Kei islands, when a battle is in progress, the women wave fans 
in the direction of the enemy and sing, "O golden fans! Let our 
bullets hit, and those of the enemy miss." 2 The essence of Will- 
Magic is the belief that an exertion of the will takes effect at a 
distance. This kind of magic may or may not be complicated by 
the addition of magical elements of another type. 

Can Will-Magic be classed under Frazer's Law of Similarity? 
This law is expressed in a double form: "Like produces like," and 
"An effect resembles its cause." From this law, we are told, the 
magician infers that he can produce any effect he desires merely by 
imitating it. But imitation is not in the least a requirement of 
Will-Magic, although it may be superadded. The formula "like 
produces like" means, if it means anything, that because two things 
have elements in common, — shape, color, etc., what happens to one 
will happen to the other also. Nothing of this is necessarily in- 
volved in Will-Magic. The other form of the law, "an effect 
resembles its cause," applies no better. It means that if you want, 
for instance, a tumor to dry up, you can succeed by causing something 
else to dry up; or if you want jaundice to disappear, you can succeed 
by making the yellow color of some object, a flower, for instance, 
vanish. In these cases the effect you have produced becomes the 
cause of a similar effect. 

It must be observed here that these two formulations of that 
which is given by Frazer as one law represent each a different mental 
process. If the savage is aware of this difference, the two mental 
processes should not be included under one principle. To do so 
seems to me to obliterate distinctions, rather than to bring order by 
means of a helpful generalization. If primitive man does not 



1 Pali Texts, Visuddhi-Magga, chap, xxm, taken from Buddhism in Translation, 
Henry C. Warren, Harvard University Press, 1896, p. 385. 

2 Frazer, J, G., op. cit., 2d ed., vol. 1, p. 33. 
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discriminate, then the distinction has no application to the mental 
processes involved in savage magic. 

Although I feel confident in affirming that Frazer's classifica- 
tion needs completion, I do not claim that the following one is 
adequate. 

1. Principle of Repetition. — Something that has happened once 
is likely to happen again. A successful arrow will meet with further 
success, and one that has failed with further failure. No idea of 
a telepathic power is involved here. 

2. Principle of Transmission of an Effect from one Object to 
Another. — Sympathetic Magic. An action taking place upon an 
object will take place also upon another object when the two objects 
are connected with each other in the mind of the magician. The 
connections may be of several kinds. I mention three of these: 

(a) The objects bear a likeness to each other (association by sim- 
ilarity): injuring the likeness of a thing injures the thing itself. 

(b) The objects have been or are in contact (association by contigu- 
ity) : whatever is done to a tooth once belonging to a person will 
happen to the person himself. A variation of this form of magic is 
seen in the custom of rubbing oneself with a part of a powerful and 
courageous animal in order to acquire these traits, (c) The objects 
have been in the relation of cause and effect: cooling the arrow 
which has inflicted a wound will prevent inflammation of the wound. 

In this class of magic an attraction or a telepathic influence is 
exerted between objects. 

3. Principle of Efficiency of Will-Effort. 

Other systems of classification are of course possible. A classi- 
fication according to the nature of the Power involved in the mag- 
ical operation and the relation of this Power to the magician appears 
to me to have considerable merit, so I add it here. 

Class I. — Practices in which there is no idea of a Power belonging 

to the operator or his instrument, and passing thence to the object 

of the magical art. To this class belong many instances of so-called 

Sympathetic Magic; 1 many of the taboo customs; most modern 

1 Hang a root of vervain around the neck in order to cause a tumor to disappear; 
as the plant dries up, so will the tumor. If the fish do not appear in due season, make 
one of wood and put it into the water. Keep the arrow that has wounded a friend in a 
cool place, so that the wound may not become inflamed. 
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superstitions, — those, for instance, regarding Friday, the number 
thirteen, horseshoes, planting when the tide is coming in. In these 
instances the effect is thought to follow upon the cause without 
the mediation of a force passing, let us say, from the magician to 
the wooden fish placed in the stream and thence to the living fish. 
An illustration of this class of magic has already been given in the 
old lady's belief that good luck would come to a household as the 
result of sparrows having fallen down the chimney. The gambler 
who believes in his "luck" does not usually conceive of it as a 
Power in any true sense of the word. Several facts drawn from 
child life, which point to this same conclusion, will be noted pres- 
ently. 

Divination by casting lots or otherwise, when a spirit or god 
is not supposed to guide the cast, may be included here as a sub- 
division. The aim of divination is to secure an item of knowledge 
for the magician, while the other practices of this class are calculated 
to produce effects of some other kind. But in neither case does 
there exist the idea of a Power mediating between the thing sought 
and its antecedent. 

Class II. — Non-personal Powers are believed to belong to the 
magician himself, or to particular objects, such as the magician's 
instruments, and to pass from these into other objects, or to act 
upon them so as to produce certain effects. If the magician himself 
possesses this force, he does not think of it as identical with his 
"will," or even as intimately connected with it. 

Howitt relates that some native Australians begged him not to 
carry in a bag containing quartz crystals a tooth extracted at an 
initiation ceremony. They thought that the evil power of the 
crystals would enter the tooth and so injure the body to which it 
had belonged. 1 Many charms have a potency of this nature, while 
others have an animistic significance; that is, they involve the 
action of spirits, and so do not belong here. Eating the fat of a 
brave and strong animal, or rubbing oneself with it, in order to gain 



1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. xin (1884), p. 456, quoted by Frazer. 
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courage and power, is an act belonging to this second class, as are 
also most cases of Contagious Magic. 

There seems to be among all peoples a stage of development at 
which a Power like that described above is conceived clearly enough 
to be given a name; it is called by some tribes in North America, 
for instance, Wakanda, and Mana in Melanesia. This variously 
named non-personal Potency is the efficient cause of by far the 
greater part of the magical practices. 

Class III. — Will-Magic. This includes the cases in which the 
magician feels that his will-effort is an efficient factor. Under this 
head usually fall spells, incantations, and solemn curses*. A man 
who says to the magic spear, "Go straight and kill him," feels no 
doubt that by these words, in which quivers his whole soul, he 
directs the spear on its errand of death. 

When discussing the origin of non-personal Powers, we saw how 
early man's attention is directed to his will-efforts, and how very 
soon he attempts to turn his "will" to account in the magical way. 
Among the North American Indians, sending forth one's thought 
and will is a common practice. Miss Fletcher tells us that, "When 
a race is taking place, a man may bend his thoughts and his will 
upon one of the contestants ... in the belief that this act, this 
'sending of his mind,' will help his friend to win." 1 In this and 
similar cases the will-power itself seems to perform the magical 
deed; while more commonly, perhaps, the spell or incantation 
"carries" one's will to another person, who is then compelled to act 
according to the desire of the magician. 

The importance of this class of magic is so great that Marett has 
raised the question as to whether an accompanying spell is not an 
indispensable part of "perfect" magic; 2 and F. B. Jevons follows 
him in connecting magical power in general with the sense of one's 
own energy. 3 In my opinion, this exercise of the will is the char- 
acteristic of only one class of magic. In magic as well as in religion, 

1 Fletcher, Alice C, Notes on Certain Beliefs concerning Will Power among the 
Sioux Tribes, Science (New York), N. s., v, 1897, pp. 331, 334. 

2 Marett, R. R., The Threshold of Religion, pp. 52 et seq. 

* In the chapter on the origin of the idea of non-personal power, I have al ready 
argued against the view that will-magic is the primary form of magic. 
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we must, it seems to me, admit several independent origins. What 
follows will, I hope, be conclusive on this point. 

In this attempt at classification, I would not give the impression 
that the conceptions of the savage are clear and definite. On the 
contrary, I hold them to be hazy and fluid. What appears to him 
impersonal at one moment may suddenly assume the characteristics 
of a spirit. Mana, for instance, although usually an impersonal 
force stored in plants, stones, animals, or men, at times takes 
on truly personal traits. One should not be surprised to meet 
with cases that belong to several classes. The following is a good 
instance of the mingling of will-magic with other types. "The 
ancient Hindoos performed an elaborate ceremony, based on 
homeopathic magic, for the cure of jaundice. Its main drift was 
to banish the yellow color to yellow creatures and yellow things, 
such as the sun, to which it properly belongs, and to procure for 
the patient a healthy red color from a living vigorous source, 
namely, a red bull. With this intention, a priest recited the fol- 
lowing spell: 'Up to the sun shall go thy heart-ache and thy 
jaundice: in the colour of the red bull do we envelop thee! We 
envelop thee in red tints, unto long life. May this person go un- 
scathed and be free of yellow colour! . . . Into the parrots, into 
the thrush, do we put thy jaundice, and furthermore, into the yellow 
wagtail do we put thy jaundice.' While he uttered these words, the 
priest, in order to infuse the rosy hue of health into the sallow 
patient, gave him water to sip which was mixed with the hair of a 
red bull; he poured water over the animal's back and made the 
sick man drink it; he seated him on the skin of a red bull and tied 
a piece of the skin to him. Then in order to improve his colour by 
thoroughly eradicating the yellow tint, he proceeded thus. He 
first daubed him from head to foot with a yellow porridge made 
of turmeric or curcums (a yellow plant), set him on a bed, tied 
three yellow birds, to wit a parrot, a thrush, and a yellow wagtail, 
by means of a yellow string to the foot of the bed; then pouring 
water over the patient, he washed off the yellow porridge, and with 
it no doubt the jaundice, from him to the birds. After that, by 
way of giving a final bloom to his complexion, he took some hairs of 
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a red bull, wrapt them in gold leaf, and glued them to the patient's 

skin." 1 

II. The Origins of Magical Behavior 

The idea of non-personal Powers is no more synonymous with 
magic than the idea of great, unseen, personal beings is synonymous 
with religion. If there is to be a magical art, ways and means of 
using the Power must be produced. How did the apparently end- 
less variety of magical practices come to be? Most of them will be 
accounted for by the following principles of explanation. They 
are of unequal importance, but each accounts, it seems to me, for a 
class of magic. 

(a) Children often amuse themselves by making prohibitions 
and backing them up with threats of punishment. " If you do this," 
they say, "that will happen to you." The "this" and the "that" 
have usually no logical connection, nor does the child have any 
thought of a particular power or agent meting out the punishment. 

It is important to remember in this connection that what is done 
in the make-believe spirit by one person is often taken seriously 
by another, independently of any empirical verification. A little 
girl, seven years of age, was told that killing a snail would cause 
rain. She immediately accepted the statement, and rational argu- 
ments did not take the idea out of her head. How many of the 
senseless superstitions of the savage arose in this way we shall 
never know. It seems probable, however, that many of the com- 
mands, precautions, and prescriptions in the life of the savage have 
had this origin; for there is frequently no logical connection be- 
tween the deed forbidden or prescribed and the thing to be secured. 
I have in mind certain taboo customs, parts of initiation ceremonies 
of the Australians, 2 regulations governing hunting, and the like. 
A good instance of the last is found among the Central Eskimo: 
certain kinds of game must not be eaten on the same day; none of 
the deer's bones must be broken during skinning; and bits of the 
animal must be buried in the ground or placed under stones. In 



1 Frazer, J. G., op. cit., 3d ed., vol. 1, p. 79- 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, i$oo, chap 
vn-ix. 

AM. ANTH., N. S. f 14— 34 
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many cases a fuller knowledge would undoubtedly disclose reasons 
of utility, real or imaginary, for these magical practices; but that 
this would be true in every instance seems an unjustifiable assump- 
tion. The fact that the savage is usually ready with reasons for 
his behavior is no proof that these reasons lie at the basis of the 
practices. The explanations may be afterthoughts. 

(b) It seems good psychology to hold that certain magical 
practices originated in threats of untoward happenings made for 
the purpose of preserving things vital to the life and prosperity 
of the tribe, — for instance, the authority of the chief, and the 
sanctity of the marriage relation. The magical beliefs which en- 
force continence on the part of the wives of men engaged in war 
appear to have had this origin. The punishment may be anything 
which is regarded as efficacious. In Madagascar conjugal fidelity 
is enforced by the threat that the betrayed husband will be killed 
or wounded in the war; among the indigenous tribes of Sarawak, 
the belief is that the camphor obtained by the men in the jungle 
will evaporate if the women are unfaithful; while in East Africa, 
the husband will, in the same eventuality, be killed or hurt by 
the elephant he is hunting. 1 The high sanction which the require- 
ments of social life give to beliefs of this kind is readily understood. 

The mental attitude out of which these beliefs arose need not 
be regarded as a deliberate intention to deceive the women. One 
should bear in mind the half make-believe, half serious attitude of 
children in their intercourse with one another. Yet I do not think 
it impossible that beliefs of this sort have originated in purposive 
deception. Spencer and Gillen 2 relate of the most primitive people 
known to us, the Arunta of central Australia, that the adult males 
rule the women and children by means of a bogie called Twanyirika. 

(c) The motive which leads civilized people to make vows may 
account for certain magical practices. One of the original impulses 
of human nature seems to be to try to avoid a catastrophe or to 
secure advantages by promising to do something which would 

1 Frazer, J. G., op. cit., 2d ed., vol. 1, pp. 20-31. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, op. cit., p. 246, note 1. See also The Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, pp. 491-492. 
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gratify the person who has control over the event. This motive in 
its cruder form is a desire to do something meritorious in order to 
deserve immunity from danger. Customs of continence may have 
had the origin mentioned above, or they may have arisen from the 
women's efforts to do something praiseworthy, so that the life of 
their husbands might be preserved and their success insured. 

(d) Other types of magical behavior have their origin in the 
spontaneous response of the organism to specific situations. In 
states of excitement the liberated energy must find an outlet in 
movements. To restrain every external sign of intense emotion 
is unendurable. By the bedside of a sick person one loves, one 
must do something for him. The "expression" of the excitement 
is not altogether at random. It takes place according to certain 
principles. 1 For instance, it is a common fact that even men of 
culture when under stress of emotion act in the absence of the 
object of their passion as if it were present. A man grinds his teeth, 
shakes his fist, growls at the absent enemy; a mother talks fondly 
to her departed babe and presses it to her breast. The less a 
person is under the control of reason, the more likely is he to yield 
to such promptings. 

If a happy coincidence were to lead to a connection between 
such behavior and success in war, these spontaneous actions would 
become magical, that is, actions performed in the belief that they 
are of assistance to the warriors. But coinciding fortunate events 
are not necessary to the establishment of the connection in question. 
It is psychologically probable that the desire in the mind of the 

1 Compare Irving King: "In innumerable cases they [magical and religious acts] 
can be shown to be primarily the natural reaction of the psycho-physical organism, 
almost its mechanical reflex, in situations of strain and relaxation, or to such conditions 
as require practical adjustments of some sort." Op. cit., pp. 179-188. 

In attempting to explain the bodily movements which accompany emotions, Darwin 
set down three principles, two of which should be taken into account in the consider- 
ation of the origin of magical behavior: the principle of actions due to the constitution 
of the nervous system, and the principle of serviceable associated habit. Charles 
Darwin, Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, pp. 28 ff . These principles 
become, in Wundt's treatment of the matter, the principle of the direct modification of 
innervation, the principle of the association of related feelings, and the principle of the 
relation of the movements to sense-representations. W. Wundt, Physiologische Psy- 
chologic, 5th ed„ vol. 1.11 pp. 286-296. 
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person during the spontaneous activities will lead to a connection 
between these and the realization of the desire. It is worth while 
to dwell a moment longer on this possibility. I had occasion to dis- 
cuss above certain dancing ceremonies. I attempted there to ac- 
count for the magical dances of the women while the men are at war 
as due in their original form to a spontaneous expression of restless- 
ness and excitement. Duration and repetition of the excitement 
would favor its expression in coordinated, intelligible movements — 
mimicry of fighting, for instance. If now there appears a sense of 
necessary connection between mimic fighting and success in war, 
what was a mere spontaneous expression of excitement becomes a 
magical practice. This step is not impossible, for if, while the 
dancing goes on, the wish for the success of the warriors is uppermost 
in the minds of the women, the dancing will probably come to be 
regarded as a condition of success. This last step would be no more 
than an expression of the well-known law of association : two things 
that have been together in the mind tend to recall each other. 
Thus forms of behavior arising as a release from emotional tensions 
gradually assume definiteness and become means of exercising 
magical influence, quite independently of any experimental proof. 

Several of the numerous varieties of so-called Sympathetic 
Magic, particularly the widespread practice of doing to an effigy 
that which one would like to do to the original, can be accounted 
for by the addition to the former principles of the following law of 
mental action. Objects resembling each other become associated 
in the mind, so that the mind tends to pass from one to the other. 
Like objects may become to some extent equivalents in mental 
operations. The fact that the satisfaction to the person laboring 
under the excitement of anger or any other emotion increases with 
the similarity of the object upon which he wreaks his vengeance 
to the person really intended, was probably discovered by chance 
and led to the making of images and effigies for magical purposes. 

(e) In the preceding modes of origin, movements and behaviors 
first appear independently of any magical intention, and afterward 
acquire a magical significance. But the magical principles soon 
became disengaged from magical practice. At this point a new 
chapter opened in the history of the magical art. Magic no longer 
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arose only by chance, but new forms were created deliberately. 
From this moment there must have been a tendency to treat, 
according to more or less definite magic principles, every difficult 
situation. 

Here belong most of the numerous practices that may be classed 
under the heading ' ' like produces like. ' ' That ' ' like produces like ' ' 
is a law of nature expressed everywhere about us. Cold, for in- 
stance, produces cold, and fire engenders fire. The frequent 
spreading of infectious diseases among vegetables, animals, and 
men seems quite sufficient to suggest this belief. The attention of 
the savage would naturally be drawn very early to that relation, 
because of the many striking and dangerous forms it takes. Now, 
as he is quite unable to distinguish among the different agencies 
involved in the various experiences of this sort, he cannot draw the 
line between the "likes" that really produce "like" and those that 
do not; hence his very strange expectations. And as it is often 
impossible to obtain or manipulate the objects possessing the 
quality desired, the whole comes to be replaced by a part, or even 
by a symbol, which is treated as if it contained the power of the 
whole. For example, eating or wearing a part of a courageous or 
powerful animal makes one bold or strong, or protects from danger; 
rubbing the chin of a young man with a rat's totem makes the 
hair grow, etc. 

Another origin of the same class is suggested by an interesting 
observation made by Sully. 1 A little girl thought that making her 
hair tidy would stop the blowing of the wind. The wind disheveled 
her; conversely, putting her hair in order would make the wind 
cease. Similarly some children imagine that since the wind pro- 
duces whistling sounds, whistling will produce wind. The second 
of two successive events is thought to be able to reproduce the first. 

In attempting to demonstrate the priority of magic to religion, 
Frazer writes: "Magic is nothing but a mistaken application of 
the very simplest and most elementary process of the mind, namely, 
the association of ideas by virtue of resemblance or contiguity, 



1 Sully, J., Studies of Childhood, 1896, p. 80. 
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while religion assumes the operation of conscious or personal agents, 
superior to man, behind the visible screen of nature. Obviously 
the concept of personal agent is more complex than a simple recogni- 
tion of the similarity or contiguity of ideas. . . . The very beasts 
associate the ideas of things that are like each other or that have 
been found together in their experience. . . . But who attributes 
to the animals a belief that the phenomena are worked by a multi- 
tude of invisible animals or by one enormous and prodigiously 
strong animal behind the scenes? 1 It is undoubtedly true that the 
mind of man tends to pass from one object to others similar or 
present at the same time; but this psychological fact does not in 
itself account for magic. The mind of animals is regulated in like 
manner. In the spring the sight of a feather makes the bird " think ' ' 
of nest-building, and the smell and sight of the master's coat 
probably brings the master to the dog's mind. Yet animals do not 
practise the magical art. This fact shows the insufficiency of 
"a simple (mistaken) recognition of the similarity and contiguity of 
ideas" as an explanation of the origin of magic. If an animal had 
had his attention drawn to the color of carrots and jaundice, he 
might observe the color likeness between them ; and also " coat " and 
"master" might follow each other in a dog's mind. But in order 
to treat the coat as he would the master, or to eat carrots for the 
cure of jaundice, the dog must have, in addition to the association, 
the belief that whatever is done to the coat will be suffered by the 
master, and that the eating of carrots will cure the disease. The 
existence of these ideas, together with their motor and affective 
values, makes magic possible. Frazer seems to have overlooked 
this fundamental difference between mere association of ideas and 
the essential mental processes involved in magic. This difference 
may be further illustrated by the instance of a dog biting in rage 
the stick with which he is being beaten. He is indeed doing to the 
stick what he would like to do to the man; but in attacking the 



1 Frazer, J. G., op. cit., 2d ed., vol. I, p. 70. Oldenburg (Die Religion des Veda, 
Berlin, 1894) was first, I believe, in holding to a pre-religious magical stage of culture. 
But it is Frazer who first made a clear separation, not only between magic and religion, 
but also between magic and the belief in spirit-agents. 
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stick he does not think that he is injuring the man. His action is 

blindly impulsive, while the form of magic in question involves the 

purpose of inflicting injury on something else than the stick and 

the belief that the injury is actually done. 1 

If magical actions cannot be deduced simply from the principles 

of association, they can at least be classified according to the kind 

of association they illustrate. For although the various ideas 

brought together in magic, in a relation of cause and effect, are 

frequently said to have come together by "chance," some of the 

conditions under which they have in fact become connected are 

expressible in the universal laws of association ; namely, association 

by similarity or contrast, by contiguity or spatial opposition, and 

by emotional congruity or disparity. Whenever magical acts have 

been classified, it has been mainly with reference to the kinds of 

association involved in the mental processes. But every kind of 

activity involving mental operations falls in some of its relations 

under the laws of association, hence these classifications are relatively 

unfruitful. I have attempted, therefore, to group magical practices 

according to a factor of greater significance, namely, the nature of 

the power involved. 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 



1 Cf. R. R. Marett, From Spell to Prayer, Folk-Lore, vol. xv (1904), pp. 136-141. 
reprinted in The Threshold of Religion, pp. 44-48. 



